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I. DEMOGRAPHIC CONTEXT 

• * 

Bushwick High School is located at the northern edge of the 
Bedford Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn, in the Bushwick area, which is very 
depressed economically and socially. High crime rates, substance abused 
arson, abandoned buildings, themployment, and poor healthcare all problems • 
here. Housing is jnostly run-down and overcrowded; in some cases it is 
virtually unlivable. There is also a lack of business and industry, and- 
thus of job opportunities, in the area.* The school serves a multi-racial 
and multi-ethnic lower working-class .population, with students from the 
William^burgh, Bedford-Stuyvesant, and parts of the East New. York section ' 
of the borkigh as well as Bushwick. itself. It is located not far from an ^ 
eleWtg^ysubway station whtch provides access tb the neighborfiood for many 
of the students. \ < • ; N 

The attendance area or the school has a population whitfr is 



approximately 63 percent Hispanic and ^percent black; almost all households 

* » * 

are in the low socio-economic category. Many recently arrived- families from 
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Central America, the Caribbean Islands, and South America settle here. 
♦ 

Since the area as a whole is Spanish-dominant, many Hispanic students 
have little need* to use English within the comm^ity. A tendency fpr 

Bushwick residents to lead a community-baseg life, with relatively few 

* 

trips to otter areas of the city, further reduces the need for . English. 

m 

The deterioration of housing' in the area has a direct im- 
pact on the school. The high mobility of its population is rejected 
in the fact that Bushwick High School replaces 1,000 students per year 
with new students, or over 33 percent of the total school population of 
2,700. Students disappear, moving back to their native country or #n to 
better neighborhoods. This is one of the special .problems of the community 
which disproportionately effects the Bi Ungual/Bicultural Program.^ 

The principal also commented on this instability as a problem 
for* the program and for the school as a whole. He regretted that staff 
were unable to see "an end product" for their efforts in many cases. He 
also said that at times when an attempt had been made to locate a student 
subsequently reported as "not found," not even the building fn'which^fchat 
student had 'lived was there any more. 

Bushwick High Schoorl itself bTends into this neighborhood 
setting. The school building is not new, and has an institutional aspect. 
Armed security personnel* Meet the visitor, anc^the memory of a teacher 



who died this year, afto^E intervened in a quarrel and was struck by a 
t 

student* is still fresh. Yet Amis. Friends, Amigos , a school publication 



\ . ' f/ 

given to new students of limited En^ish proficiency', saj^the following: 

Your first Impression of Busjtwlck High School 
might not be a good one If you only consider . 
'the building. It might appear to be a cold 
place. But when you meet the people, you will 
find them to be very warm and friendly. Students 
who speak another language. or come from another 
country, find a family here. - 

These sentences communicate one Important aspect of the 
relationship of Bushwlck's bilingual, program to Its context: within a 
strange \^nd perhaps at first forbidding setting, 1t does attempt to pro- 
vide M a warm welcome" which will foster the education of Its participants. 
In the Initial orientation process the students themselves provide a major 
resource for the newcomers, both through the Friendship Club and also more 
informally. The aim 1s to have the students not only get to" know each other 
better, but to help each other succeed. Another positive way 1n which the 
program relates to Its context 1s through the committment of the program 
coordinator to the neighborhood, of which he 1s a long-time resident. He 1s 
a neighbor of some of the program's students, and 1s active In a church which 
other students attend. The continuity which this provides 1s extended by 
other program staff who live in the area. For example, the educational 
assistant is a 1978 graduate of Bushwick High School. 




II. STUOENT CHARACTERISTICS * > 
The school population 1s similar to that of the larger 
community 1n Its ethnic ani racial composition. In 1976^-77 the Hispanic 




population of the school was 63.0 percent, of which ll/bj>ejrcent were 
designate! as "other than Puerto R1can." The balance/^ the students 
were 3316 percent black, 0.3 percent-Orrental and/3. 3 'percent other. For 
the same\ear, the social and economic < Xtal>1 Vijfey of the. population was 
described by the following statistics: 61.1 percent of the students 
received free lunch, and the number of students 1n the district receiving 
Norm Aid to Dependent Children was 3,642. This year the school is 66 
percent Hispanic, 33 percent black, and has only 30 students who are noa- 

Hispanlc whites or Orientals (less than 1 percent). 

< 

Over 80 percent of Bushwlck's students received free lunch 
this year and 1t 1s likely that an even higher percentage of program'stu- 
dents were eligible. Along with the increase 1n H1span1cs, and virtual 
disappearance of non-KT*panlc/wh1te students, another significant change 
over the past several ye»*s has been, the decrease in the proportion of 
Puerto Rlcans within the Hispanic population to less than 50 percent. 
About 40 percent of this population 1s estimated to be Domlni-cari, the 
next largest group, with the remainder from Ecuador, Colombia, El Salvador, 
Honduras, and other countries. These proportions are similar 1n the target 
population of the Bilingual^ cultural Program, as shown 1n Table 2, below. 
Table 1 shows home languages of students in the school as a whole. 
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Table 1. Home languages' of students In the school- as, a whole. 



LANGUAGE * NO. STUDENTS X TOTAL ENROLLMENT ' % LEP 



Spanish. / - - 1,528 62% 16X 



/ } 14 less than IX " 100X 



French. 

Chinese. ' 4' less than IX 100X 



Other ' 3 less than IX 100X 

English - . 886 ^ 36% • OX 



As shown 1n Table 1, the students served by the program represent 
IpO percent of v the Spanish dominant LEP students at'Bushwick High School, and 
92 percent of its total LEP population. The remaining LEP students participate 
In E.S.L classes, 7 



- /' 



Table 2. Number of program students by country of birth . 



COUNTRY OF BIRTH^ 


NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Puerto Rico 

* 


115 


45.3 


Dominican Republic 


80 


f 

31.5 T 


Ecuador 


♦ 23 


9.1 


Hnnrfti pa Q 


7 


2.8 










6 


2.4 


Pi 1 varlnr 


5 


2.0 


Guatemala 


5 


2.0"* 


-Nicaraqua 


5 


2.0 


U.S.A 


V 


1.6 


Costa Rica 


• 2 1 


.8 




/ 


.4 


Bolivia 


1 






.4 


Panama 


if 


> 






• Total 


254 


• 100% 



The Bushwick High School B1lingual/Bi cultural Program provided 
bilingual/bi cultural educational services to approximately 250 students of 
Hispanic backgrounds who are not English language' domi nant. As Table m 2 shows, 
almost all students are foreign-born; about 70 percent of these are newly 
arrived. The remaining 30 percent come to Bushwick from the^ntermedjate 
schools in the district. Because some students received virtually no 
schooling in their native country, while others attended excellent schools, 
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the range of literacy 1ft the native language 1s griat: from illiterate 

to very proficient. Howevifi most do have basic competency in Spanish. 

In'fcnglish, the range of proficiency 1s also great: students are placed 
» • * 

onfall levels from elementary to advanced-transitional E.S.L. Here, a 

• larger proportion are at the lower skill levels.' Some college bound 

. students participate at the highest level in content-area courses^ while 

other program members need remedial work. 

An impoAnt' aspect of the educational history of students 

in the program is that nwmy^ave suffered interrupted schooling. Tri addi- t 

tloo, because of the, ftck of educational opportunities 1n their countries 

1 

of origin, they may have received fewer years of education than their ^ ~ 
grade level would indicate. Table 3 below shows the distribution of 
^ M lingual* prdgram students by age and grade. 

According to Table 3, based on program records Of student 

w 

birth dates, 79 percent of the program students are overage for their 
* grade. The proportion of overage students ranges from 68 percent in grade 
. eleven to 87 percentHn grade *1ne. The fact that so many students are 
overage may have impHcattons. for interpreting student outcomes and setting 
standard* for expected rates of growth. Ttiese are students v who have missed 
a year or more <jf school, and whose grade placement may reflect their age 
more'than thejr prior educational preparation. As * result they^may have 
*' a lack of cognitive development* 1n their native language which must be 
addressed, since 1t has Implications for Jjelr ability to acquire oral 
and literacy^skllls 1n English. It 1s also possible that their willing- 
ness and ability to remain in school at all is affected, creating additional. 

^ ♦ • • JLO 



Table* 3. Number of students by it&et 

* * • * ♦ L>* f 


,and grade.* . 


Age 


Grade 9 


GratfTlO 




rade 11 


Total 


14 






r r 




2 


* 15 










15 


16 


43 


•* 




Z r. 


> 

61 


17 


• 

29 


19 




i 1? '* '< 


65 


18 


23 ' 


22 




\ 21 


66 


19 


7 


8 




\ 15 


30 


20 


1. 


* * 


• 3 


9 


21 


1 






1 1 


2 


. 22 , 




1 




2 


Total 


120 : 


72 

• 






252 




Overage 

Students; 

Number 


104 


55 


-A 




200 • 


Percentage 


87% f 


76% 


68% 


I 


79% 



* Shaded boxes indicate the expected age rancg for each grade. 



easing pressure to 
le. 



motivational problems. Such students may be under inc 

leave school and contribute* to family 1n€Gme, for exai 

% . \ 

Determination of eligibility for participation in the Bilingual/ 

* I* * * 

81 cultural Program Is based on performance below the twfenty-flrst percentile 

on the Language Assessment. Battery (LAB) together with it higher score on the * 

Spanish Language Assessment Battery (SLAB). A school -moM1 f1 ed version of 



Ue Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) 1s also given, and a , 
profile sfceet detailing such Information as years of English studied, where 
studied, etc., 1s uied placement. Although tlmerdoes not permit a per- 
sonal Interview with each student at the beginning of the school year, the 
testing coordinator does see every student 1n the course of the year, c At 
this Interview o^aV aljillttf??. are assessed. 



Table 4-.' 


Number and percentages of students by sex 


and grade. 




• 






9 r 






GRADE 


MALE 
N 


PERCENT 
OF 
GRADE 


FEHALE 
N 


PERCENT 
* OF 
GRADE 


TOTAL 
N 


PERCENT OF 
• ALL STUDENTS 


9 I 


.65 


54% " 


55 


46% 


120 


48% 


. 10 


38 


53% 


34 


47% 


72 


28% « 


11 


7 


45% 


• 33 


55% - 


60 


24% 


TOTAL 


130 




122 


48% 


252 


100% 



Table 4, above, shows the number and percentage of students by 
se/ and grade. In many high schools girls outnumber boys, 'due to a number of 
.academic, economic, and cultural factors which have a differential impact on 
girls and boys. Within Bushwtck High School as a whole, there are 49 percent 
male students, and'51 percent female, a relatively balanced population. For 
Bushwick's ^lingual program, there were/a total of 130 boys served within^ 
the program, and .122 girls, so that^*he\sexes were represented 1n nearly 
equal proportions, with slight^ more boys,. However, as 1s consistent with 
patterns found 1n other schools, the proportion of boys steadily decreases^ 
from grade nine to "eleven, suggesting that more bovs leave the program and/or 



. - / 



school than do glj^ls. Irt support of t+iis analysis, data* collected at the very 
end of the school year Indicated that of 171 students rematytng 1n the program, 

^there were 96 girls (5J5 percent) and only 75 boys .(44 percent). 

v It -,1s .also notable that there are twice as many students in grade 

, n\ne aj trofe^ar^/ln grajfe eleven, with a very sharp drop after grade nine. 

• r" * 

In grade eleven, ■the^prognam lost only thirteen students 1n 1980-81, as shown 
-by .Table. 5, Students feavirtg the prbgram: reason and grade. All of these 

results Indicate areas which need more complete understanding; but whose 

potential Impact on programs for bilingual students is clear. At Bushwlck, 
. for example the program Is already attempting to give special attention to 
-Its ninth graders, whrare mqre numerous and more at risk academically. 
' In jttohim* the stroeg emphasis on careers 1s well suited to an older 

student population. « . 



fable. 5. t Number of students leaving the program . 



m 1 

REASON FOR "* > 
LEAVING '- 


GRADE 9 


GRADE 10 


( 

GRADE 11 


TOTAL 


i . • 
Fully mato-st reamed. 






1 « 


1 ' 


* Transferred to 
another* program 


11 


U 6 — 


3 


20 


Returned td ' 

native courrtry , ' 


/ 

7 


2 


2 


11 


Discharged**- 
(marriage) 


1 




i 


' " > 

1 


Discharge^* 
(reason unknown) 


8 


5 




13 


r 5 w p 

Truant * 


! ' 4 - 




i 


4 


Other « * ' ' 


11 




7 


30 


TOTAL 


42 


25 


13- 


80 



•III. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION-OVERVIEW 

• f < 

• ,The Bushw1,ck High School Bilingual/Bicultural Program offers 
* ' /*"' \ ' " / . - 

Instructional and supiioVtlie services to ninth-, tenth-, and eleventh-grade ^ 

non-Eng11sh dominant students. Emphasis is placed on the ninth*. and to a 

lesser degree, the tenth grade, since ft' iSohere that the v greatest need is 

• * » 

•felt to exist. There if also^a proportionally greater number of itutfents 
in'thfesjs grades. The Qvera-11 philosophy, as articulated by the program 

coordinator, is "to givfe students the basic competency they need, both to 

r 

fulfill hiijh school diploma requirements and to succeed in the mainstream- 
as .quickly as possible, to enabl^ them to identify and prepare for appropriate 
careers* and to build upon and enhance their cultural heritage and persona? 
strengths." This philosophy appears to be. fully shared by other program 
staff, and by the school administration. 

The program is in Us/ first year of a three year funding cycle. 
It is' the logical complement to an earlier five year program, which enabled , s 
Bushwfdrto build a solid-basic bilingual curriculum. This, new program, how- 
ever, is attempting to meet needs which have-not -been adequately ifKt"bef ore, 
' . • ' . • ' . . • v. 

especially in the area of career training. 



IV. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 4 , p . " " a 



Bushwick 1 * BiHngual/Bicultural Program emphasizes the attajn- 

• , •* 

; mint of minimum competency 1n basic skills, flie acronym Incorporated tntd the- 

*- ^ . * * "* • 

program's title— WARM— suggests the areas 1t emphasize?: writing'; reading, and 
mathematics. The "A M stands: for H aim M : providing the skills and motivation 
necessary for students to.seBk ^productive and fulfilling career goals 1s of 
central Importance not only to the staff who offer . support 1ve-sgrv1ces, but 
also to those Implementing the instructional component. 

Participants 1n the program* receive Instruction 1n Spanish 
language and t culture, with courses for those who are non-readers, of are 
sem1-l iterate 1n Spanish, constituting the lower levels (1-4) of the regular 
Spanish for Native Speakers curriculum.** Program participants also receive 
.bilingual. Instruction 1n science, social studies, and math; $tudy English 
as a secorid language (E.S.I—); and, are required to take an additional ; 
English (reading) class. As their proficiency allows, students may also 
participate in other mainstream classes including industrial arts and business 
courses. In thefir art, music, and physical education classes, all program 
students are integrated with mainstream students'. 

Many factors foster the program's Integration with the school 

* 

as a whole.' In the middle of this year, a new principal took over the ad- 
ministration of. the school; he is an energetic man who shows a great xlea| of v 
Interest in the program and lends ft his support.* He has also given the pro- 
gram some badly needed additiorfal space. 'The Assistant principals supervise 
the bilingual teachers adminstratively and pedagogical ly, and also work very 
closely with the program coordinator. Bilingual materials are kept within 
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the appropriate subject departments./ Bilingual! guidance too takes place with- 
in the mainstream guidance area. Mainstream teachers support the program, 
and are eager to have' its students' in their cjasfes. The' pro|fjam is seen as ? 
strong asset to the school. 

Minor problem areas do exist hdwever. According to project staff, 
the 'fact that bilingual students tend to outperform other* has been a sorfe 

point for a few of the mainstream staff. Its is less clear whether any main- 

j i 
stream, students share such, feel ings. On.th* other hand, program staff would 

• see some room* for improvement in the sensitivity of mainstream teachers with 

program students. ^yB^nause a generally faivirable attitude towards the program 

prevails;' these situations do not seem; to create any real difficulties. 

* * 'J 

Nevertheless the principal is eager to facilitate even better communication 

^between the program arid the school as a whole, and program staff arVin agree- 
ment with this goal; ^ \. 

Careers are also a uniting theme throughout .the program 
curriculum. Vocational material -is presented in science* math, and social 
studies classes. ,In the Spanish for Native Speakers component, the series 
of multi-media kits entitled. Careers for Bil inquaWl ^ Carreras Para Bilingue^ 
is used with great success, according to the program coordinator. An appreci- 
ate of vocational advantages of the truly bilingual and bi cultural 
student is taught through these material's, and /s stronjly emphfasf^eG through- 
ou<the program. ^This is one aspect of the program's stress on the contribution 
whifch the sttident's native culture and heritage can make, and^hows how the 
study of native cultures Nis iicorporated into the curriculum'scvcontent areas. 

' I x 



BlculturatH'sm 1s also reflected 1n the way mathematics 1s presented to the 
'Students, as a kind of "universal language 11 which can tiq people of many 
linguistic and cultural backgrounds together* 

The stated philosophy of the program 1s th^ English 1s used 
-a* the language of Instruction, efcc^pt when Spanish 1s necessary to allow 
the students to progress academically at the same pace as mainstream students. 
In general, classes Intended for ninth-grade students arfe to have about 25 
percent u^e of English, ^classes for tenth-grade studenti about 50 percent 
use of English, amd classes for eleventh-grade students, about 75 percent 
use of English. Allowances are made, however, for individual programming 
and other exigencies that often cause students of different levels of English 
proficiency to be in the same class. There are many mere students at the 
ninth-grade level, so that the reported percentages of Spanish language 
instruction, as shown in Table 6 f below, tend to be h1<jher than the per- 
centages given above. According to these statistics, there is much greater 
use of English in the more advanced classes (about 50 percent) and in special 
areas such as typing and guitar £up to 80 percent), although in one class 
observed by the 'evaluator, the lively student participation was entirely in 
Spanish. The'teachfer here also used more Spanish than English. However, 
since all students take a minimum of 10 hours of English language instruction 
a week, and enroUaent^MWilnstream courses is a popular option, exposure [ 
to English appears to be at a level consistent with the program goals. 

Tables 6, 7, and 8 whjch follow show, the bilingual and main- 
stream courses in which program students participate and the sources of 
funding for the instructional staff of the program components. 



% • 

Table 6. Bilingual classes ,* 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
COMPONENT 


NO. AVERAGE 
CLASSES CLASS 
FALL SPRING REGISTER 


% SPANISH . 
INSTRUCTION** 
(AVERAGE) 


PERIODS 
WEEK . 


»• * * 

STAFF 
TEACHERS*** PARAS 


Soanlsh for 
Native Speakers 


8 $ 


21 • 


100 


• 

5 


2 1/2 


Math 


6 1 5 


28 


75 


5 


1 ' 1/2 


Science 


3 4 




64 


5 


1 0 


^Social Studies 


4 3 


29 


77 

0 


5 


1 -* 0 


Guitar 


1 0 


29 ( 


25 


S 


£i - 0 


Typing 


2 *0 


31 

4 


20 


5 


1 0 

— ■ — * 1 



N. 

APPROPRI 



yes 
Ves 
yes 
yes 

yes 



A complete list of native language arts and content-area .courses appears in the 
appendices. 



** 



Varies withtn content area, with a greater percentage of Spanish being used, in 
% % the lower level classes. * ( , 

Rounded up to nearest integer value. 



7-+ * ; 5 — •cr^r: * ; : 

Table 7. . Participation 1n non-bilingual classes* . 



1NSIRUCIIUNAL C0MP0NEN1 


SIUDENT ENRULLM^l 


SELECTION CRITERIA 




Fall Spring 




* * * 

E.S.b. I - V<** i 


Al 1 <St*idents 

** 


Required 


English Tl -T4 , 


All Students 


, Required 


Other English 


31 91 


Qualified and Best 
Available Choice 


Spanish 


7 15 


Qualified and Best 
Available Choice 


,Math/ 

, Business Arithmetic * 


17 29 


Qualified and Best 
Available Choice 


Recordkeeping/ 
Typing 


13 > 52 


Qualified and Best 
Available Choice 


rs o cp 

Social Studies 


'1 / 12 


Qualified and Best 

nVd i I flu I c V/iiv i lc 


Fine 4 Applied Arts " 


55 58 • 


m 

Qualified and Best 
Available Choice 


Music 

♦ 


7 28" 


Qualified and Best 
Available Choice 


Shop 


2 2 


Qualified and Best 
Available Choice 


Physical Education - 


Al ^Students 


Required 



"to * 



* A1J classes meet give period^ £ week, except for E.S.L. I and 
E..S.L. II, which meet ten* periods a week. 

** A complete list of E.S.L.- cTasSes appears in the appendices.* 
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Table 8. Instructional personnel: funding sources . 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
COMPONENTS 


Fall 

FUN0IN6 
SOURCES y 


Term 

/~\ NUMBER 
/ TEA8HERS 


OF PERSONNEL: 
PARAPROFESS IONALS 


E.S.L. 


TUJe I/PSEN 
Title VII 


3.0\^ 


.66 
.50 


Reading 
(English) 


Tax-Levy 


1.0 


- 


Natl vkj-anguage 
(Spanish) 


Title I/PStN 
Tax-Levy 


o 

.0 

.4, .4 


.loo 


Math 


Tax-Levy 
• Title VII 


A % .8 


.50 • 


-T 6 

/Social Studies 


Tax-Levy 


.8 




Science 


Tax-Levy 


• 6 




' Bilingual 
Guitar I 


, Tax -Levy 
Title I/PSEN 


•2 / 


" V ~" .166 


Bilingual 
Typing 


Tax-Levy 


* 

* • 
.4 




Total 


9.0 


2*0 


E.S.L. 


« 

Title I/PSEN 
Title VII 


Spring Term 
2,8 


.66 
.50 


- Reading 
(English) 


Tax-Levy 


.4, .6 




* Native Language 
. (Spanish) 


Title I/PSEN 
Tax-Levy 


1.0 
.4, .2, .2 


.33 


Math 


Tax-Levy 
Title VII ' 


~ 1.0 


.50 


Social Studies 


Tax-Levy 


.6 




* Science . 


Tax-Levy 


.8 


* 


Total 


8.0 


2.0 



i 



\ 



It 1s noteworthy that E.S.L. Instruction plays a central 
role in the Instructional design, with its stress on the relationship 
of the skills and goals acquired 1n each class, and the teaching of basic 
skills within content areas. Intensive El.S.L. instruction is given for 
two periods a day on the elementary level, and one period a day on the 
Intermediate and advanced-transitional level. 'The program coordinator 
stated that double periods for E.S.L. 3 and 4 would also be programmed 
if funding cutbacks did not preclude this. As Table 7 indicates, all 
program students were taking one E.S.L. class and one other English course 
every day. Many were also taking a third mainstream English course. There 
1s strong emphasis on helping th*ose who are required to do so to pass the 
Regents Competency Tests in reading and writjhg., but ptsU^ competencies 
are a goal for al J students* Career-relatedlnstructio^ 
important component of the E.S.L. 'curriculum. 

Here are specific ways in whjich the E.S.L. teachers are 

outlined in a memorandum tc 

them^from the program director: 

1) Prepare the students for the reading aind writing Regents Competency Tests < 

2) Include material related to career awareness, education, exploration, 
and guidance.. Emphasize especially the career-related experiences in 

* which the students are Involved elsewhjere. 

3) In E.S.L. 1 and 2^jn entire period daily must be based on the theme 
of careers. 

% 

4) Reflect the blcultural aspects of the program, for language and culture 
are inseparable. An appreciation of their own language and culture will 
help the students adjust better to a ^w language and culture. 

5) Help the students cope with life'ln sjshfcdck High School. Piit special 
emphasis on skills needed to succeed ^n otUier classes, especially in ** 
mathematics classes and on^the mathematics] Regents Competency Test in 
English. Also emphasize t#e ability to understand and use the guidan&e 
and other services offered by Bushwlck High School an^the ability to 
understand and fill out application forms for college and employment. 



expected* jbo participate 1n the program, as 
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Similar memoranda were also sent to bilingual teachers 1n all 
the other content areas. 

Within these specific content areas, the curriculum 1n use 

— > • life** 

TrT bilingual classes 1s sho^ln lable 9., Additional Information on these 
components may be found 1n lable 6, Bilingual. Classes. 
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lable 9. Curriculum in use by component . 



Spanish for Natives 

Hath 

Silence 

Social Studies 



CURRICULUM 

Remediation, Literature, Native Culture 
Fundamentals, Al< 



General Science 
Earth Science), 
Biology hundamen 

Economics, World 
Studies \ 




* . £l*\ 

logj^ 



lean 



^ Stu<Jants are placed within the program, asSras Indicated in 

Section II ,1 according to a variety ot criteria: LAB and SLAB scores, a school 
modified version of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST), 
school -created math tests, student profile sheets, oral abilities assessment, 
and f>ers<jnal 1 inter vjtfey data. Ihe program is 1 designed to reflect the character 
istics of a pppulajticln^hich 1s quite diverse in terms ot linguistic- and 
content-area cW^tence; it is very Individualized. Each student meets with 
a grade advisor4t /least twice a year, and to a large extent determines his a 

or her own 'program. Changes can be made if the work seems too dlfpcult or 

j J * 
too easy. Program students carry heavier programs than those in the main- 
stream, since they^are required to take E.S.L. in addition to five%jor v 
subjects. - ' 
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Ma 1nst reaming before the completion of the eleventh grade 
1s encouraged by the program and 1s recommended when courses have been 
successfully completsd at grade X^Bty^ifi the student has mas^red E.S.U 
~t Level Vf» ^^^ver, almost no students ace fully malnstreamed.l^Ajiheck- ( 
point exists at the end of the tenth grade, when partial maln^treamf ng 1s 
common for a student demonstrating fairly good English skiltls and strong 
subject skills. In addition to the required mainstream English class, 
many students take at least one^fldltlonal cont6nt-ar*a course 1n English; 
some, mainly eleventh-grade sfcudents^-^take two or more suctTtyurses. 
Students are encouraged txr1fart1c1pate to the limit af their ability, thus 



gaining cageer* orientation and fcools necessary for academic success. At 
the end of the eleventh grade, all students are malnst reamed. 

There are only a very few students who have completed E.S.U' 
but continue to receive content-area ,1nstruct1orrin their native language. 
A more, common situation 1s one 1n which a fully mainstteamed student 
continues to Identify with %he program and return for supportive services 
\on an informal basis (since nq funding is provided for this), or to give 
support and information to tho^e still within the program. 

Parents must be Involved in the decision to mainstream a 
student; parental consent 1s required, and, Indeed, a student must be main 
streamed if his parents request itT^ According to the ctfj^nator, program 
parents for tbe^mret part^encourage malnst reaming to the degree«which th^f 
school recommends im^some re^st ,1t before tt is recommended. A small 4 
minority are resistant, preferring that their children continue to have 
aJl their course work in Spanish, ' 

•\ 
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Educational significance was determ1ned\ for each*gr,ade level by 



cal-culatlng an "effect size" (ES) based on observed summary statistics using , 
the procedure recommended by Cohen. An effect size foi\ the correlated t. 



test model is an estimate. of the difference Between pre T test and post^st 
means expressed in standard deviation units freed of thi Influence of sample 
size. It is often desirable to establish such an estimate because substantial' 
• ! ' differences that <lo exist frequently fail to reach, statistical significance if 
the number of observations for-each unit of statistical analysis is smatl. 
Similarly, statistically significant differences often are not educationally 
meaningful . " , . ■ ^1 * 

Q 

♦ . . ; Thus, statistical and educational significance permit a more 

'meanMgfuT appraisal of project outcomes. As a nJ0tf thujnb, an ES of ^20 or 
less is a small effect and of- minimal ,or no educational significance; an ES of 
.50 is.a medium .effect and is of moderate educational significance; an ES of ^ 
.80 or more is a large effect and has definite educational significance. 



* «• 2) The instrument used to measure growth in English language 

was the Crft^Hon" Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST), whlch^tests mastery 
/ of specific skills^it three levels. Material at the beginning and intermediate 

"leveliof the CREST is broken down into 25 objectives per- level .jAfi as pre- 
sent-tense forms of the verb "to be" (Leval I), or possessive "adjectives and 
pronouns (Level II). -Material at the advanced level (Level III) 1s 'organized' 
into 15 objectives, such as reflexive pronouns. At each level, students-rfre 



S 



,The formula for E$,1s t computed 



V 



number vof 
subjects 



See Jacob Cohen, Statistical Power Analysis for the Be havioral Sciences 
(Revised Edition). New York: Academic Press, 1977, Chapter 2. 
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The students, on ,th;e other hand, whi If they may be apprehen 
si ve, tend to- .succeed 1n the mainstream. The first wholly mainstream 
program 1s planned. 1n conjunction with the program staff • After that, a 
^ student's teachers, counselors *%and the assistant principals often refer 
to program personnel', who tend to retain Informal contacts with their 
former stiW^nts. In fact, successful malnstreamed students have becbme* 

resource In answering questions which the famil^*^ students stJjH 
within the program may have about the malnstreaming prodess. 
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asked to complete four multi-choice items for e^ch obj^ftlve. Arv Item con- 
ststs of a sentence frame for, which tRb students must supply a word of phrase 
chosen from four possibilities*- Mastery of a skill objective 1s determined 
by a student's ability -to answer at least three out of four Items correctly. 

This report provides Information on the overall number of ob- 
jectives mastered, and the average number of objectives mastered per month of 
treatment by students 1n Bushw1ck*s ^Tjjngual program. These mastery rates ^re 
reported from both fall and spring and were derived from a comparison of numbers 
of objectives acquired wltfc number of months of "program parti cTpatl on. Length 
of treatment (Instruction time) 1s defined as the period, of class Instruction 
which occurred- between earfn semester's pre- and post-testing. The maximum 
. treatment time 1s-, according to this definition, 62 days r 1a the fall and 63 

days in the spring; since 20 day^ comprise an Instruction month, thlsequals 

4 

3.2 months eacl^wmester. Information 1s also provided on students 1 pre-test 

• and post-test performances at each of the three test levels 1n each of the 

' , 7 

three grades. 

A 

4 

- J * * 

3) Results from criterion-referenced tests in mathematics, *fi 
*^ctence, social studies, and career awareness are, reported as numbers anil, 

percentages of program studerfts 1n each grade who passed teacher-made te£fcs. 
These data are contrasted with mainstream students 1 passing rates which' were 
obtained from scho<tl records. ° . „ 

k ... • 

4) Students' mastery of writing objectives was determined by 
calculating the number 6f objectives attaine<t->jn comparison to the number 
of months they were In the program' as recorded an a teacher-made checklist. 
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V. NON- INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

• An overview of the noif-1nstruct1ona1 i Component of Bushwlck's 

* , **/ 

BM1ngual/B1 cultural Progr* 1s given by Table lD^elow: 



Table 10. Noft-1nstnict1onal personnel: funding sources- 


* - 


- NON- INSTRUCTIONAL 
COMPONENT *. 


FUNDING 
SOURCE (S) 


PERSONNEL - PERSONNEL - - 
' -TITLE NUMBER 


Curriculum Development* 


Title VII 


Curriculum ^ 1 
Coordinator 1 


\ 

Supportive Services 


* 

Title I 


Grade Advisor** 1 — 

Curriculum 1 
Coordinator j 


Staff Development*** 


Title VII 


Parental and Community 
Involvement 


TUleNOJ 

m 


Family Assistant " 1 


Administration and 
Supen^rfiin 


Title VII 


Coordinator * 1 


Other 


Title VII 


Secretary 1 


* 


I 





*Th1s 1s done under the supervision of the appropriate assistant principal, 
and also Involves tax-levy' teachers, and Title I E.S.L. personnel. 

**In the fall, one teacher funded 4>y Title I spent a total of 2 periods per 
day as grade advisor. In the spring, this teacher spent 3 periods on 
grade advising each day. 

***Note t*at there 1s only one curriculum coordinator, who 1s* responsible for 
both staff development afJcTcurriculum development. 



Information is provided on the attendance «ate of students , 
s - 
participating In the b1 Ungual .program compared with that of the total school 

population* • . 

Although a total of 254 students .participated In Bushwlck's Warm 
Welcome Program at some point during the 1980-1981 school year, not all could 
be Included in the data analyses. Many, of course, did not-attend the program 
for the full school year because they entered the program late, left before the 
end of the school year, or were ma 1nst reamed Into non-blllngua^cl asses. Since 
many of the analyses require both pre- and po&t-test scores, theSe students and 
any others absent on the days of testing were not Included. The merging of two 
different data tapes (Title I with Title VII data files)., entry errors on the 
data capture forms, and/Wwyxuradles^ In the data keypunching account for other 
lost data. As a result, d($a>for the CREST testings were available from 113 
or more students while data for the .evaluation of the Prueba de Lectura pre- 

# 

post measures *ere obtained from only 66 students. 



CUtolCULUH DEVELOPMENT 

" 4 

Curriculum development in t;he 1980-1981 school year was concern 
trated In the area of career materials. These materials are currently 1n 
eUssroom use, and were o|ade available to tM evaluteor. They are mainly 
appropriate for upper-level students, and will be reworked for younger stu- 
dents next year. The program also needs to develop an' instrument for measuring 
career awareness and career-related skills which can effectively demonstrate 
frowtti 1n this area. The Instrument used this year proved to be Inadequate 

5 I 19 t 

for the measurement of change. (See Section VI, Findings.) y t 

Appropriate currieular materials are 1n place In every class- » 
room of the program. The science teacher 1s making use of materials that she 
herself previously developed as I Title VII resource specialist at Bushwlck 
High School. The program, through intensive' research, was able to discover 
valuable classroom resources and purchased them through Title VII funds.* 
These materials Include a textbook entitled Speaking of Numbers , which 
comMnes Instruction 1n E.S.L. and mathematics; sets of extremely effective 
Instructional materials for E.S.L. classes from Newby Visualanguage, Inc.; 

* ' <m 

the Oxford Picture dictionary of American English (both, the -monolingual 
English and Spanish-English editions) with wall charts; a workbook entitled 
Math That Pays Off from Xerox Educational' Publications; and audio-visual 
kits of the series entitled Job Opportunities For The 1980 's from Guidance 
Associates. The city-wide Title I E.S.L. office also provided currieular 
materials for the program. The program shared currieular ideas with the 
Bureau of Educational and' Vocational Guidance of the New York City Board 

* 

of Education, especially 1n the realm of careers. 



Table 12L * Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST): 
J '* ' ■* number, or ffijectlves mastered and objectives mastere<ftp>ermonth. e , " 

\* (S.U j^tle^I Spanish-speaking students, fall) 


' , v . j i Of AVERAGE NUMBER OF AVER 
"GRADE STUDENTS OBJECTIVES MASTERED OBJECTIVES MONT 
; i . . PRE- f POST MASTERED * TREA 


AGE OBJECTIVES 
HS OF MASTERED " 
TMENT ^PER MONTH . 


.* 9 6.1 12.0 5.9 2 
'to'-' ? 34 « %ff.8 6 15.9 7.1 2 
n l; '38. . '10l9' c 15.7 ^ 4.8 • 2 


.6 2.3 
.8 > 2.5 
.8 1.7 " 


TOTALS*' , \ H3esk tA* . **»4 , 6.0 t 2.7 .2.2 

1 ■ if ' w 

« v 11 i J — r- u " ' 



'* P«st-tesf e minjbis 'pr>ytest. -« r . . '.*. 

* * •* - ,. ~ ■ * . v - 

.; On the'jwerage,is£iAtefits mastered i.fl' object 1v/s over the*2.7 months of , * 
< . Ta4l"iMStnjc1>*^V"; ; / - 



> 



, >Ma$Uery rates "appeared highest among^tenth-grade students who acquired an 
average^ of t:3ebject1ves pep mdhth of Instruction.. However, progress across 
the»thre> gradeAMs fairly comparable, since manyl)f-tbe eleventh-frad^ stu- 
delFt* were teOTt^wlth ievel III which includes only 15^not 25) objectives, 
{ttefer to Tabff^S.^ ' ' • • * 



The program is aware ,of and wishes to make more use of other 
^resource centers in su|jpo<£*of curriculum- development and.. other non-irrstryc- 
Ttiooal activities. ^£ example, contacts have been made with* the New York 
City Board of :jEjtocation Office of Educational Evaluation, and Bureau of 
Occupational and Vocational . 6uidance, as well as the Bilingual Vocational 
Iservkel Center New *or]l Oniversity, the Title I Office, TESOL and NAPE, 
the state and city Office of Bilingual Education, and the Office of Bilingual - 
Educat^Sh and Minority Language Affairs in Washington, O.C. Through the' 
Bureau Qf Occupational and Vocational Guidance, career education trips were 
arranged to the S. & S. Corrugated Paper Machinery Company in Brooklyn, and 
*to the Police Academy.* In the future, trips which will give students infor- 
matibn ^bout white collar -jobs, for example in counter programming and 
, related afeas, are planned.- Program personnel also expressed a desire to 
contribute to as well as make use of other resource centers. They have in- 
deed contributed to trie SABE newsletter, and hope to share more information 
• in the>uture;? * ?« J • 

The'program ftself has a small resource center, which it expects 

to expand. fc 
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SUPPORTIVE SERVICES , 

\ Supportive services is a vital component of the Bilijgual/Bi cultural 
Prograa. Th,is year one part-time grade advisor, a bilingual guidance counselor,- 
and one family assistant "were assigned to thisf*-area. Career and col lege, coun- , 
seling for alt; 250 students in the program was the guidance counselor's main 
responsibility,.. In Bushwick's career-oriented environment this' is an impor- 
tant itiyityli-n whi<f ^.llstaff participate to some extent. The .part-time • 
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1 


LEVEL II 




' LEVEL 


III 




1 

i; GM0E 


II 


AV£*AtiP«MEft OF 
OBJECTIVES NASTEftEO % 
Hi POST GAI** * 


AVERAGE M8KK OF 
OBJECTIVES HASTENED 
PRE POST GAIN * 


♦ 

II 


AVERAGE MMBER OF 
OBJECTIVES HASTEREO 
- PRE PpST 


GAIN * 




28 


5.tf 11.5^ 6.5 U 


8.2 , 13.3 . 5.1 - 


2 


10.0 ' 


i«.s 


2.5 


*' to 


11 


7.8 1**6 oJb 20 


'9.8. 16.S * «.7 


3 


6.0 . 


8.7 


3.7 


11 




94 ' 15-4 4.1 12 


15.1 20.9 5.8 . 


15 


. 8:9 


11.7 


2.8 • 


forks 


50 


6.S, 13.5 7*0 43 


10.9 16.9 6.0 


20 


8.6 


11.4 





* NOTE: 



of objoctlvos for oocb lovol: lovol I (28), lovol U (25), Uvol HI (45). 



* Post-test alms pro-tost . 

Tho pains m4o by stoooots ot Mcb of tbo tbro» Ust lovols ftirli* tho S.7.o»otbs of foil Instruction noro conprnont 
nltb project objoctlvos. 

. • Tbo 7.0 goVn ot .Uvol I H 0 28 porcont locreoso mo rofljKts 00 ottolo-oot roto of 2.7 objoctlvos por aftntb. 

. TUT 6.0 foto ot Uvol II 1» • 24 porcont Incrooso ono reflects m ettelneant roto of 2.2 objoctlvos por Motb. 

. Tho 2.8 goto ot level III Is 0 19 porcoot Increase 0.4 rof locti 00 attaln-eot ^ * '^J^^JX £5: , 
Since Lovol HI uodooti boo blpnor pro-tost scoros (67 porcoot or 8.6>et of 15) thenjnose tostod wltb levels 1 
11 uZ palns^e/nave boon nnskeo stoco tboro «as loss reon for pro-th. 



or 



•V, 
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grade advisor who supplemented the activities of l the bilingual gufdance 



r 



counselor pfoyed to be a tremendous asset to the program, according to staff 
reports. * * 

* During the 1980-81 school year* the guidance counselor scheduled* 
monthly group sessions to explore coping strategies for the problems of adjust- 
nent to the social and school systems 1p this culture. One special group 
problem addressed Was that of students -re-entering their families after living 
for years with grandparents or other relatives. The counselor and the program 
coordinator, both pointed opt that this -was a common situation among bilingual 
students, and one that had received Inadequate attention. About one-third of 
program students were estimate* to be adjustlog to* ft changed family situation 
as well as a new language, culture, and community. 

The guidance counselor also moderated a panel discussion of t 
"adjustment to the college experience in. which five former Bushwlck bilingual * 
students participated. Their present mastery of English, and ability to over- 
come many obstacles 1n #der to pursue a higher education, greatly enhanced 
the self -confidence of program students who attended, according to staff 
members. 

Private sessions with students and family members were frequently 

•scheduled by the guidance staff to assist students with Individual behavioral, 

personal, or familial problems. Students were identified for these*pr1 vate 

» * 
sessions by referrals from school personnel or by self -referral. The efforts 

of the excellent family assistant provided Informal counseling support, and 

. enabled home vt4Mtswhen needed.. Normally. the family assistant spent two days 

* * * 

per week outside' the 'school and she sometimes worked outside the normal school 
hours to accommodate the needs of working family members. ^Visits were also 
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Table 14. Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) : 
number of objectives mastered and objectives mastered per month . 

(E.S.L. Title I Spanish-speaking students, spring) 

• t__ 



GRADE 


. # OF 
^STUDENTS 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
OBJECTIVES MASTEREO 
PRE POST 


, OBJECTIVES 
MASTEREO *' 

J - 1 


AVERAGE 
MONTHS OF 
TREATMENT 


OBJECTIVES 
MASTERED 
PER MONTH 


9 


/ 49 


10.0 


14.3 


4.3 


2.7 


1.6 


10 




14.7 


19.0 


- 4.3 


2.8 


1.5 


11 


28 


10.1 


I'M 


3.3 


2.9 


1.1 


TOTALS 


115 


11.6 


15.6 


4.0 


2.8 

> * 


1.4 



Post-test minus pre-test. , 
i 

On the average, students mastered -4;0 objectives over the 2.8 months of 
spring Instruction. 

Mastery rates appeared" highest among ninth-grade students Mho acquired an 
average of 1.6 objectives per month of Instruction. However, progress 
across the three grades ts quite comparable, since many of the eleventh- 
grade students were tested with Level III whlcjf Includes only W .(not 25) 
objectives.' (Refer to Table 15.) . 
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aa*de by the family assistant, the guidance counselor, and others, to a hos- 
pitalized student without relatives who Was warmly supported during a long 
Illness and provided with a rented television at the personal expense of 

Program staff. ' $ 

The family assistant monitored attendance as another major 
component of* her respons1bH1tes. A computer system established at Bushwlck 
was helpful: parents were automatically notified by letter whenever a 
student was absent, as well as when a non-passing grade was received on a 
report card. Qn the ba?1s of teacher referrals, parental requests, and" 
personal observations, home 4s1ts and telephone contacts were made during 
the school year Irian attempt to resolve truancy, disciplinary, academic, 
and other problems where family co-operation was deemed to be Important. 
These visits often culminated in agency referrals or suggestions for tutor- 
1ng 1n weak academic areas. Students were able to avail themselves of ^ 
Bushwlck's Peer Tutoring Program* or "Homework Helpers," for example. 
Close coritact with a number of supportive agencies was maintained, and % 
the family assistant normally accompanied students who made their first 
contact with an outside agency. Among agencies utH1zed,were the Busnwlck- 
Rldgewood Mental Health Centelr; the Legal Aid Society; The Door, a multf* 
service youth agency; the Puerto. R1-can Family Institute; Bushwlck Human 
Services, a part of Catholic Charities; and the New York State Division 
for Youth. 

The family assistant worked closely with the guidance counselor, 

* 1 1 • i ' / ' » • 

Un^kept careful logs bf %t> activities. (These logs are reviewed at year-end % 
{ by the assistant principal for guidance.) Before making home visits she. reviewed 
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the |tudent's file with the guidance counselor, and also discussed *ach visit 
afterward. She also participated when parents well knodm to her through prior 



contacts visited the guidance counselor. 

>port1ve services staff maintain an "open office" policy 



The~"s\j>pc 



toward the students, and are extremely accessibly H&wever, 1rv situations 
where privacy 1s required 1t 1s soifetimes hard to find. The guidance staff 
needs a*small, quiet, and private area in which to work with students and 
paf^hts when a crisis situation arises. This would help them to be even more l) 
effectlv/T 1n their work. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Staff deveUflPPent activities during the 1980-1^81 school year 

"took place both within and outside the school. Formal study by program staff 

included courses taken at Brooklyn College, New York University, the. New School 

for Social Research, Queens College, Southampton College, /nd other Institutions. 

This formal stud/ Involved seven of the professional staff members and one .para- 

professional, who was working towards a B.A. degree. Subjects studied covered 

a range of jSfbfesslonal Interests from economics of education and educational - 

Supervision, through guldancsfTtareer planning, linguistics, fiction writing, 

Arabic, and photography. In addition, staff members participated 1n the Spring 

' / 
Conference of the American Association of Teachers of/ Spanish, a New York 

Title I E.S.L. Conference, the Mew York City Statey*/ttle VII Conference on 

/• 

Proposal Writing, and a conference of the New Yafk Academy of Sciences, among . 
other activities. The curriculum coordinator ilso presented at a TESOL 
(Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Langua^esJ convention. 
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Table 16. Improvement of bilingual program students' writing In English 
as Measured on a teacher-made individual student checklist. 



GRADE 


# OF 

STUDENTS 


AVERAGE # OF 
OBJECTIVES 
p ATTEMPTED 


AVERAGE # OF 
OBJECTIVES 
MASTEREO 


AVERAGE 
. MONTHS OF 
TREATMENT 


OBJECTIVES 
MASTERED 
PER MONTH 


% OF STUOENTS 
MASTERING AT LEAST 
1 OBJECTIVE/MONTH 


• 9 


66 


j - - • 
! 23.3 • 


9.9 . 


7.3 


1.4 , 


59% 


10 


42 . 


22.8 


13.3 


8.5 


' 1.6 


74% 


11 


37 


19.9 


.12.3 


8.5 


1.5 


861 


TOTAL 


. 145 . 


22.3 


11.5 


- 7 - 9 


; 1.5 


70% 



NOTE: The highest score possible was 25. 



On the average, students mastered 11.5 objectives over the 7..9 months of treatment at a 
fate of 1.5 objectives per month. This rate was similar for the students taken as a 
group at each grade. f j , • 

The^foectlve of significant Improvement 1n 80 percent of the E.S.U students was 
attained only at the (eleventh grade where 86 percent of the students mastered at least 
one objective per'montlr. Ninth-grade students fared the poorest since only 59 percent 
progressed at the rate of one objective per month. 
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Within., the school, formal staff develupment consisted of a pre^ 

service orientation, four parent-staff workshops and meetings,' and E.S.I. 

** • 

demonstratjon lessons. In addition, all teachers attended their respective 
departmental meetings monthly with mafnstream teacher^, and ttie program 
coordinator stated that he and the curriculum coordinator and guidance 
counselor contjmially gave Individual or smalWgroup orientation, Instruction, 
and advt£eto members of^the program staff. 

Before the pre-serv1ce orientation session, the project director, 
Curriculum coordinator,' and bilingual guidance- counselor met with 

the appropriate assistant principals to explain the goals of the orientation 

1 * ■ 

sessions apd receive feedback. The orientation Itself which was attended by 

ten subject teachers was intended to familiarize teachers with the goals of 

the program, anV explain how to incorporate the requirements of the new pro- 

■ m ( 

, posal Into subject classes. * 

m The combination of parents' meetings and workshops with staff 

*et1ngs and workshops, and also with meetings of the Parents' Advisory 

Committee, was meant to^create a "family" feeling and identification among 

all' the participants 1n the program. These were particular goals for the staff: 

—November, 1980: To acquaint staff members with Innovative and 
highly effective Instructional techniques, in particular, as regards 
the use of mus1ca1-iiSt*r1al to-motlvate and Instruct students in 
English as a second language. / * 

* ' i i J U i 

— December, 1980: To sensitize the staff members to native Christmas 

' r - customs of Latin American students 1n our program and to enable the 

staff members to better Incorporate this sensitivity 1n their lessons. 

* 

—March, 1981: To Inform the staff of the supportive services available 
1n the community for the students and their families. . 

--May, 1981: To sensitize the staff to the feelings and, obstacles a new 
' bilingual student feels as he or she enters Bushwlck High School, and 
to suggest ways of a 1 deviating the traumas. 
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The program coordinator stated that no formal needs assessment 

$ H H ^ 8^ 8 

had been done, but that he recognized the need for a mora Intensive staff . 
development effort within the program. During 1980-1981, he said, muth staff 

V 

9 

development was done on an Informal basis, but there W6u1d be more formal 
sessions planned for the following school year. The evaluator strongly 
recommended that this be done. ^ 

Title*. VH^staff characteristics 1n regard to education and . 

J * * i u * 

experience are given 1n Table 11 below. Of tax-levy teachers, only one, 

ah E.S.L. teacher certified in Spanish, was teaching out 3 of license 
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Table 11. °T1tle VII staff characteristics. 




POSITION 



YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
EDUCATION .CERTIFICATION MONOLINGUAL E.S.L. BILINGUAL 



Program B.A., English 
Coordinator M.A., English 



Bilingual 
Curriculum 
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Curriculum 
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r 
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M.A. Guidance 

B.A. Education N.Y.C, 
M.A. Special Ed. N.Y.S. 

•'B c Ad, h 
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PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

The B1l1ngual/B1 cultural Program at Bushwlck has continued to 
reach out to the traditionally unlnvolved parent community, with limited, but 
encouraging success* The goal 1s to Increase the parents' ability to help 
their children with school -related activltes, and to understand *$he1r own 
Importance and strengths 1n contributing to the program* One of the strongest 
components of th1$ effort 1s the home visittng program jtfuducted by the family 
assistant, discussed under Supportive Services, above* 

This effort to bring the school to the ^family has been able, to, 

some extent, to neutralize some of the factors which adversely affect parent 

participation: irregular work^schedules, non-trad1t1onal family structure, 

home respons1bil1t1.es, lack of money for travel and clothing, the dispersion 

* * 

of families in the area by fire, and the fear of travel through the neighbor- 
hood* Success 1s measured in part by the significant number of parents and 
other family members who contacted the family assistant for help* 

J Given the many problems which limit parent .involvement, the, ^ 

strategy of holding "family" gatherings of parents, staff, and students had 
a positive. effect* Another strategy has-been to enlist the aid of the stu- 
dents in bringing their parents Into the school* ^ \ 

7 

Some activities 1n which parents participate^! included th^ 
school-wide Open School Day, Puerto R1co Discovery Week, Dominican Republic 
Day, Friendship Day,» Pan Anerlcafi Week (at the Board of Education), ami the 
Christmas parties* Parents also went along on several program trips, and some 
participated in an afternoon course which one of the bilingual science 
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teachers taught as preparation forsaking the High School Equivalency Exam 
1n Spanish. 

The wider community 1s also made aware of the bilingual program 
through several channels. An after-school consumer education pilot projec^j 
Involving bilingual students and journalism students has taken the participants 
out Into the neighborhood to speak to merchants and other local business people 
and also produced a newsletter for community distribution (see appendices). * 
Career-oriented activities within the program have also led to trips and other 
activities 1n the community. For example, some students work as volunteers 
at a nearby hospital. In addition, the program 16 eager to bring more community 
people in to talk to students, and to serve as resources and role models for 
them. .This 1s an effort which the principal actlyely supports and in which he 
participates. 

AFFECTIVE DOMAIN - , 

Positive student attitudes within the program, during a partic- 
ularly trying and difficult year for Bushwlck as a whole, were reflected 1n 
several ways. Attendance was above 81 percent, which 1s well above the school 
average of approximately 73 percent. (See Table 23 for comments Wrtje signifi- 
cance of this data.) Although vandalism, substance abuse, and gang membership 
are all serious problems in the school a* a whole, there was very little 
vandalism, and less .than 10 suspensions this year. The drop out rate was 
greatest at the* ninth-grade level, but still below the rate for the general 
school population. Although students will be *ma 1ns tr$ft&4 [ before their senior 

year, 1t was hoped that about 75 percent will apply to College. In order to 

» 

foster a high level of accomplishment and a positive self-concept amon^^^ 
" ' m . -32- . ' 
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.students, each week the bilingual program enters candidates In the school - 
wide Student of the week contest. Several present or former program students 
have won this award. 

Participation In extra-curricular activities both within the 
program and outstep of It, was almost universal. Students joined Asplra, the 
program Friendship Club, the soccer teart and other athletic teams* and Arista, 
which was headed by the curriculum coordinator. Students were very weH-behaved 
on the program trips, and In general maintained a highly respectful attitude. 
The program director commented that program participants, especially girls, 
were often kept at home by strict and fearful parents, and had little oppor- 
tunity for a social life of any kind outside of their families. However, since 
these families often allowed their children to attend school -5 ponsoced actlvl- 
ties such as Friendship Club meetings, these became even more jjnportant to the 
participants. ^ 
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VI. FINDINGS 



ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES. INSTRUMENTS AND FINDINGS 

This section presents the assessment Instruments arid procedures, 
and test results of Biishwlck students^ achievement during 1980-1981. 

• Students were assessed 1n English "tankage development, mastery of 
their native language Spanish, writing 1n English, mathematics, science, social 
studies, and career awareness. The Instruments used- 




English as k second - language — CREST ( Criterion Referenced English 
Syntax Test , Levels y t II, and III) 

Reading*" tij Spanish— Interamerl can Series, Prueba de Lectuna [total 
readings Levels 1 and 2, Forms A (pre-testr«nd B (post-test) \ 

r ' / * * 

Writing in E^ngllshA-rTeacher-made Individual student checklist 

Mathef^tlcs—Te^c^er-made tests 

Sclence^-Teather-flAde tests 

Social Studies— Teacher-made tests 

Career Awareness— Teacher-made tests 

V * 
The following analysis were performed: 

1) The statistical significance of differences in pre- and 

post-test Spanish reading achievement was determined from a correlated £ 

test. This analysis tests whether these differences are larger than would 

be expected througtt^ance var^gtion. It does not represent an estimate of 

how students would have performed 1n the absence of the program* No such 

estimate could be made because of the inappHcaMli ty of test norms for this 

population, and the unavailability of an appropriate comparison group. 



/ 
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Tab! J 23*^ Significance of the difference between attendance percentages of 
program students and the attendance percentage of the /school . 



Average School-Wide Attendance: 73.2% 
MEAN STANDARD PERCENTAGE 



GRADE 


N 


' PERCENTAGE 


DEVIATION 


DIFFERENCE 


t 




. 9 


95 


76.4 


22.6 


+3.2 


1.39 


• • NS 


10 


- .61 


86.0 


12.7 


+12.8 


7,24*3 


^ppooi 


11 


53 


87.1 


9.2 


13.9 


11.01 


>.0001 


ALL GRADES 


% " 199 


/ 81. 7 


18.2 


+8.5 


2.81 


>.0001 



7 



Note: Tjie^g fiQu res include 'only those students who were enrolled tar the* program .through 
■■^neen^oV-OTeschool year. Attegdance data from 28 "no-show H students And an 
Additional- 27 students who dropped out of school during the school yt^- were 



excluded from these computations. 



$Aoo1-w1de attendance percentages were available by grade level only for ■ 
Bushwlck students 1n the MUngwJ. program, not for the school as a whole. The 
data suggest that program §tudenfc£ - a*tended school more regularly <81.7 percent 
than non-program stuAts ( 7 3. £ percent). Since «ft is unclear whether "no-show\ 
an^idrop/-out studertfmere tnctoded in the computation of school -wide attendance, 
-thr8^^ercent^ljjfrence favoring bilingual students may be slightly exaggerated, 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS , fx 

Of the 254 students enrolled irt Bulhwlck's 1980-1981 bilingual^ 
program 28 werd "no show*;»1 »e»» they were assigned to the prwjrkm at the 
beginning of the school year but -did not attend a single class. Of the 
226 enroled students who did participate 1n the prograty in someday 172 (76 
percent^ remained through the school year and an additional 27 students (12 

s< » 

percent) Ifeft the program for a legitimate reason (e.g. school transfer, malfl- 
streamed, graduation, etc.). The remaining 27 students (12 percent) were chronic 
truants or were discharged fdr unknown reasons and $re thus considered dropouts. 
In comparison, 568 of the approximately 2298 Bushwlck student population -left ' 
high schdbl under an "over 17 years, old" category by the end of the school year, • 

Since these figures are most directly comparable no tests of statistical slgnlfl- 

r 

cance are warranted. However, 1t seems c)ear that the drop-out rate of students 

from Bushwlck *s bilingual program was no higher 'than that of the school as a whole 

an^jnay have been slightly lower. 

On the CREST, program students mastered the criteria of one objective 

(at Levels I and III) and two objectives (at Level II) only during twfall instruc 

tional months. Students' tested at Level f met these criteria in the spring; gains 
* 

at each level were partially mitigated by high spring pre-test scores.' 

Students 1n all three grades tested *1th either Level 1 or 2 of 
the Prueba de Lectura evidenced significant growth 1n their Spanish reading 
with the exception of ninth-grade students tested with Level 2. 
* Bilingual students 1 writing abilities demonstrated significant 

growth at a rate of 1.5* objectives mastered each month of Instruction. The 
objective that 80 percent of program participants would master a minimum of 

, r . . , . ■ 
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one objective per month was achieved by eleventh-grade students. Seventy- 
four percent of the tenth-grade students and 59 percent of the ninth-grade 
students Mastered at least one objective per month. 

Program participants 1 passing rates were ^equivalent to or sur- 
passed those of mainstream students in every fall and spring mathematics 
course, and ranged from 34 to 62 percfent in required courses. 

-v Program participants', passing rates were equivalent, to or sur- 

passed those of mainstream students In evefy fall and spring science course/ 

i 1. 

and ranged from 53 to 75 percent 1jj/requ1red courses, 

* In three of the four social studies courses attended by most 
.ninth- through eleventh-grade students, students 1n the bilingual program 
passed more frequently than mainstream students. Passing rates of bilingual 
program students ranged from 62 to 95 percent.* 

C 

Little change 1n bilingual program, students 1 awareness of career* 
related issues was evident. However, this was probably due to use of an 
inappropriate measure. # 

Program students' attendance rate (81.7 percent) was significantly 
higher than \hat of the school as a whole (73.2 percent). 
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VU. CONCLUSIONS AND ftECOMMENBAT IONS - 
• « * 

." *• TfcJtasftwTOMilgh School Bill'ngoal/81 cultural Program has 



^successfully built on thejwior bilingual program's base to further meet 
the needs of its target population. The instructional 'program is carefully 

t « • - * 

- iidesignedT to be i appropriate t& the Various subgroups within this population— 
students in need of basic skills development, students with well developed 
skills 1ti their native -language, and those whose cognitive and English language 
<,£ki'lls a/e. sufficient to allow them to participate to- some extent in instnuc- 




"tion in English* ? 3 ? 

* - ^ The double thrust of the program-career education and basic 
competency skills— represents a well thought out, appropriate, and thoroughly 

a V » a „ m • 

^integrated comprehensive plefh f^or the education of these students. In 

addition, the program is staffed by a number of conscientious and competent 

* • 

" people who deifonstrateMn'many ways their carets attention^to the details^ 

J * » 

of implementing this plan, and their reflective attitude to their work^ They 

have retained their hl'gh morale- in what has beea a very difficult year for 

• : • ■ - . • • - . 

, the school as a whole, and have Indeed divided "warm" support for the students 
/ * . . 

<*>whose learning 'they guide* * • , 



While commending the overall quality of the program, the follow- 
ing recommendations are made so that it may operate even more effectively in 
the remaining two years of the funding cycle: ; - 

r 1\ The career component^ mi ght be strengthened in two ways. First,**. 

3 - a . 7 ' 

'it would be desirable to offer additional, more advanced business courses 

within the program. Second, the instrument presently in* use does hot adeguate- 

> » j i , . i . - - 

rw ly measure growth in the'arfea of career skills and career awareness. An 
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instrument 1s needed that can better discriminate attitudes, Information, and 
sk1liri\o^ier to properly evaluate this key component of the program* 

2) In the context of goals set forth 1n tKe program proposal, there 

* -v. 
should be somewhat more stress on the use of English in the upper level bi- 
lingual classes* It is probable that this can best be done in classrooms 
where an educational assistant 1s present, since the English language abilities — ■ 
of the students do vary considerably; - 

- 3) The series of, workshop?, wh.1ch took place, t\\\s yearj while intended 
to address staff nfeeds, shared this,. focus with other unrelated activities* 
While 1t is recognized that informal staff development works well at Bushwick, 
1t would be advisable for formal staff development to be given more emphasis 
and to be conducted as a separate, intensive activity. Staff should also 
have ^he opportunity to meet for this purpose more frequently than four or 
f Jve timela year. 

4) ISTven the program's commitment to continued support Af its stu- 
dents, including follow-up^f^sttidents in mainstream classes, 1t is "recommended 
that an aUffapt^^made to systematize the process of monitoring the acsdemip 
progress of these mainst reamed students. In this way potential problem areas 
might be Identified, and the Instructional design of the program fine-tuned 
accordingly. , 

5) The effort to involve parents and commjjnlty'iri the program is of 
great va,lue» ^d should' be continued and extended, perhaps through a series^/ 
of programs which focus on Issues of special concern to this parent population. 
A student newsletter sent home to parents would be another way to inform and 
involve parents, as well as benefiting those students who participated 1n ; 1ts 
production. ' > 
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6) Outreach to the* larger school community should also be a con- 
tlnulng priority. Here too a newletter might be one means of enhancing the 
dialog between the program and the Bushwlck mainstream. 

7) Counseling services could be even more effectively delivered 1f 
some private space were readily available. While recognizing that physical 
space 1s at a premium 1n most schools, 1t 1s nevertheless felt that the lack 
of privacy 1n the supportive services area presents a, problem that should be 
addressed. * 

8) The program co-ord1nator has pointed out that assistance with 

the specifics of budgeting, dealing with vendors, and other, administrative 

details would be of great value to those newly 1n this position. It 1s 

recommended that 1n response to his suggestion the possibility of workshop 

for program coordinators and assistant co-ordlnators , to be structured under 

the sponsorship of the Office of Bilingual Education, be explored. While 
h i i i»i 

this 1s not primarily a recommendation to the program Itself, 1t 1s, hoped 
that the program coordinator will also pursue this suggestion, which 1s an 
excellent one. 
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NEW RIGHTS TQYOU 
UNDER CONSUMER LAW 



There are a numoer or tnings tw you, 
as a consumer, you should ba aware of 

Tha Furniture Regulation taw it a new 
Law which has coma about recently It 
states that whan a piece of furrvture is pur- 
chased, xfm merchant must put an approx- 
irnett o^ivejy data ok tha receipt The 
cwirvery data must ba within 30 days of 
tha purchase 1 data. If with* thoaa 30 days 
of the purchase data you do not get ydur 
merchandise, you have three options. The 
first ts to le n eg utn t a your contract. The 
second is to ask for credit towards your 
next purchase* (cancelling the order) or 
third, to ask for your money beck. 

And how about refund rights? Each 
store should have a sign informing you of 
theea rights. The store should inform you 
as to whether the furniture is a final sale 
item or ts jtist on tale. If there ts no 
boa then they are supposed to refund 
your money within a week's time. 



Hey un no mar o da coses, qua ustea, 
como consumtdor deba aster alerto. 

La ley da regulation da muebles as 
una ley nueva, la cue) ha venido recient- 
emerrte. Eso especrficoque cuanto usted 
compro un mue 1% e* comercianta deba 
poner In el recibo una feche aproximada 
de la entrage. La fecha de emrega no 
deba tardarse mas de tretnta das, daapues, 
ustad tiene tras ocoones (oporturodades) 
La pnmera es renorar su contracto (fifar 
otra fecha). 

Segundo preguntar por su credito 
pera su proxima compra (canceter la or- 
den). Tarcero preguntar por su dinero. 

Ctmo ta gustara retntacar los der- 
achos? Cade ttenda debe taner un letraro 
Informando aaoa derachos. La tienda debe 
Irrformala a ustad, s los muebies estan en 
venta final o so I amenta estan an vent*. Si 
no hey. un letrero, la ttenda esta supuesto 
a reintegrar su dinero dentro de una sem- 
ane. . 



GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 
AT THE GROCERY 



Vegetables, meets, and dairy products 
are the highest items m demand That u 
the reason why they are spread out all 
over the store. There are also the power 
items. Power items are items which are 
high m sales and call the consumer's atten- 
tion. Tomatoes are consider ad power items 
and usually have the dreasirxa next to them, 
so you will buy the dressings. Dressings 
and other items which aren't so popular 
are put wrth power items. This is to 
attract your attention to tha other items. 

Then there are the packaged foods. 
People are inclined to think that pack- 
aged products are arways cheeper which 
isn't arways true. If you compare the 
loose foods to the packaged ones, you 
may sometimes find the loose ones 
cheeper -Another item people are in- 
clined to think are cheeper are the pro- 
cessed foods The stores charge more 
for processed foods because they have 
things which are added in the processing 



Vegetaies, cames y productos dtanos 
son ios articuios dernendedoi. Esta es ta 
razon por la coal son repartidos en todo 
el comercKD, 

Hay tambien los articuios de mas 
fuerza. Los articuios de fuerzas son los 
articuios que tienen rrtas vents y que j 
llaman mas atenctov Los tometes estan 
considerados como unos de los articuios 
de fuerza, ususlamente estan al lado de la 
sstss de ensalada, para que ustedes corrv 
pren la ssisa de ensaieda la salsa de en- 
salada y otros productos que no son pop- 
utaros, lot ponen con articuios de fuerza. 
Eso es para llamar ia atencion del con- 
sum idor 

Tambien hay los paqoetes de com- 
fdas, las personas piensan aue los pro- 
ductos de paquetes son sie'mpre mas ber- 
ate**, pero no s i em pre es verdad 

Si usted com par a ios productos 
sueltos. Con los pequetes podra notra 
que a veces ios productos sueltos son 
mas baratos que los productos que estan 
procesando Los comercios le careen mas a 
los productos cuando !o estan procesando 
porque eilos le anaden cosas cuando lot 
procesan 
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Tha suparmarkats have what are known 
at eya-iaval displays to git tht public to buy 
carta in itama. Eya-ltvtl displays have items 
piacad to attract the attention of tht public 

However, tht carat* art arranged in a 
different way. Thty art plsteed low, to that 
thty attract tht a t tenti on of tht children: 
tht children's eys>Jevei 

Th*s information was supplied to us 
from Mm Eilenburg from tht Ne* York 
Cty Dtptrtmtnt of Conaurntr Attain. 



Lot suptrmareadof tienen lot prockje- 
tot al nival dtl ojo dtl coneumidor para 
ilamar la atancion y qua el publico compra 
ttot productot. Lot car His atten an ot- 
tos tspactalas para ilamar la atanctbn da lot 
nines, at nrval del o>o dtl nina 




SOME FRUIT DRINK PRICES 
AS OF FEB. 20 



BRAND 



Hi-C 



KIND 



SIZE 



HAWAIIAN 
PUNCH 



WELCH'S 



D ELMO NT E 



Anflii QflPfc, 


4*o*. 


t63 


Patch 


46oz. 


S3 


Frurf Pi i ryh 


460Z. 


53 




6402. 




Sum 


46c*. 


69 


Wild Barry 


46oZ. 


85 


Citrus 


46oz. 


33 


Charry 


46c*. 


.69 


Pineapple 


46oz. 


33 


Strawberry 


46oz. 


33 


Tangerine 


46oz. 




Orange 


46ot 






64oz. 




Rad 


14oz. t 


' ~85 


Orange 


14oz. 1 


.85 




49oz. 






Woz. 




Charry 


14ot 


86 




4602. 




Fruit Punch 


14<u. 


85 


r Font Punch 


14oi. 


85 


Apple Rad 


14oz. 


85 




46oz. 




6- pack Rad 


8oz. aa. 


Z19 


Very Barry 


14oz. 


35 




48oi 






Mot 




Grapa 


64oz. 






49ol 






46oz. 




Grapa Drink 


16oi 


85 




32c*. 




Grapa Juict 


64oz. 




Rad Grapa 


24ozr 




Pineapple 


48c*. 




Pink 


4602. 





CONSUMERS 
GATES AVE. 



(DOt) 



(bot) 



(bat) 

(bot) 



(bot) 



KEYPOOD 
MADISON/ST 
NICHOLAS 
B3 
33 
.83 
1.39 
33 
.33 
33 
83 
33 
83 

S3 , 
83 
1.39 



1 33 
1 33 

.95 



KEYFOOO 
KNICKER- 
BOCKER AVE. 



79 

.75 



95 



95 
1 33 
1,33 

95 



1.33 



85 



ASSOCIATED 
MYRTLE AVE. 



79 



79 
79 



79 



79 



1 39 
1 39 



1 21 



1 25 



.89 



89 



This Community Consumar Shoppers Shaat ts support ad in whole or »n part by tha Office of Conaumar's 
Education, U.S Dapartmant of Education by s orsm to tha Buraau of Home Economics OCE. However, 
tha optnions axpraaaad herein do not necessarily rafiact tha position of the Department of Education and no 
official endorsamam should br inferred 
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SUSHWICX HJL 

Mk LOUIS SANTIAGO, PRINCIPAL 

tot XT. KINGSTON, It LANGCft AOVtSOKS 



S 



EDUCATION PILOT P*OJfc 
SUftXAU OF HOMC ECONOMICS 
0» & QWCCNWALO.A9ST. DIPt HOME I 
Mm K TAKAIL-PWOJtXT COO WD t MAT C 



. WOW THE BFAND6 COMPNSE. 



I os. sisatoroa to la BushwicJr 
Educational Pilot project* Mciran 
coipuicini toxtw Paaa Ekj^ 
*lt y Pudlry' s 3 hakt an 

I as doa grupoa da aatudiantas 
\: oatnaa^arr con una doctna dt huavoa 
Nrapor* csda una. 

> £1 procaeo qua tllM.puaron 
;>ir* SudOty's Shasa «n gag fu* al 

sjrlrntan - mosw toaajronTloa - - - 
^svcaftis; XosirutiiVQBr an- lar funds 
* r laej'atlir TiaisTTs* ineluidas 

4^afi>paciua'tew £1 pag uata* wtana. 

- OOW <&£Mt3CQ& COlorSS dUVUllI WET - 

en. I»*fupda da lamrtlr y pusiarpn 
los hnaroa at* la fuodaw Llloav , 
nada aas positron loa 7 huaros an 
la f«dA y lo» Mmtfltna y taaarun 
colorv Dua sputa* qua loav husroa stv 
^atsrosk tlldt positron, lot husroa 
°n loa hoyoa qua- tanlan lu ca jas 
us aquantaban does- baaToa. 

£1 proeasa qua •Ho* rnaamn 
are. el Pm Em Coloring Kit fua- 
~* los aifcui an tta* Elloa toaaron 

da aqua y positron una 
.jchara da Tinaujra an aX- aqua 
■^itcnctr positron, last pastillas 
olorantsa srr tsta pars qua as 
\isoLviaran dtspujra al aqua toao 
1 c yior dt las pastil las lodlcadau 
llos antraron loa husros to al 




Iutfo tllot pusitrozx loa 
to loa tspacios q 



ii% y 



it* ^ a to loa tapacioa qua trajtron 
ur ca Jaa para qua mm sacann. loa 

1 ->« nin*n en la < 

\*jfizzrt nuawa hutTta. 

?-s dt Conauatr Education 
lot 'ruject rtcoml tnda Past 
star Egg Coloring Kit porqut 
antr. carl caturaa qua aa pagan 

hue vo , ton aaa divertidoa porqut 
aa as a al tad dt praclo qut 

S haJce an ggg y Pass tltntn 
- a lores iaaa hrll 1 antes . 



Souer Novaity Shoppe 
396 Knlcktrbocktr Ave. 
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■9 
12 73 



Tha ambtra of tha BuahwlcaT 
E duca tional Pilot Projtct aada a ' 
cosptunson oatwttn Ptaa Eaatar E#ar 

Coloring Kit and Dudley's ahaka an 
gga;>_ " " ' rr ^^ 

Tha two croups of studairta v--^*-- 
startad with a dottn hard boila* taw 

Thm proctsa thty want throus^T" 
tha DudlWa Shaks-aa Bag f olla^' j 

l^SL^ k tSt «US an* pu*ttai*^ 

In. shater uassc which cast? InaTiatani^ »H 

inv tbas^ paekasw. Tha ^ 

a£thr foor^ dtff aran^t color ^ 
■t?iay taprti md tht> powdt r irt. 
"bac WnV put tha tax la> tht> 
. taay iusrt shook tha baa; an* tha^i 
^,aaa>jja4ntati.- afta? tha t«a artadv^ 
" thay put thaaf in tha* j M — r TTaar^riaist"" 

la, tha* hoot that holds tstalwt* im 

Tha proctsa. thay want tlm>os>^-> 

aa followai ■^ : *>^ f ^. 

Thay tooh a cup of *watar- an« - pttt 
a ttaapocn of vlntgmr and thmn po-t . - 
a / tablet In this solution ta 11 tan It* 
it. Aftar tha wattr jtoos tha- cclorr - 
of thav tablat thty dunkad tha taasr- 
ia tha wattr. Thty put tha e«gmv art ' 
tnastsnd aftar JLt dritn^ Tha a taaat - 
eoaaa- lit tha bocs and holds unv tor niac 

Tta Conauatr Education Pilct: — r ' ^ 
Projtet racoaatnda Pass Eaatar Egg 
Coloring Kit btcauaa It had siicEru : 
was such sort fun , and bacauaa- Pajuj - 
waa half tha price of tha Dudlty^g 
5haXt-an Effg^and tha Pajj had oHctar 
colors . 




: aater 
g " , lorin^ 



ota of 3argalne KcCrory 
5^1 3 Myrtle Ave. Bffyrtla/ 

Forest 

Si. 19 



toolworth's 
Myrtle/ 
Putnaa A 
wye off 

$1.19 
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Easter Bi 



If you'd ask most people why 
painted egg* are used during Easter, 
chances are they wouldn't know, dell » 
the meabers of the Bushwiclc H.S* Con- 
sumer Pilot Project know and are go- 
ing ta tell you. It first started 
out as an exchange of gifts given to 
friends by ancient Egyptians and Per- 
sians because they believed that the 
earth had corns- froa a-giant egg. In 
Fngland , friends would write messages 
on colored eggs. Today eggs are fill*-' 
ed with everything from chocolates to 
toys, legend says that a poor old wo- 
man dyed some eggs and hid them from 
her children in. a nest during a food , 
shortage as Easter. gi£ts^far her child 

ren. As soon as the children found 
the- eggs,, a big rabbit leaped from the 
nest and hopped away. Word spread; 
+>rrfTuwH~th* tnwrr thm^r a ruhbl * h«d 
orougbt^ttve poor woman*s children East- 
er eggsr and that is why children bel- 
ieve in the Easter Bunny today- The 
bunny anduthe egg represent new life^ 



Traditions 




Si usted le pre can ta a muchas 
personas Jpdrque se usa huevos pin- 
tados en cuaresma 9 , probableaente 
no sabran. Tos miembros del Consu- 
aerTilot Project de Bushwick H,S.* 
saben el porque y se lo puedan decir 
Comento cuando habia un intercanbio 
de regalos entre los anciarios. aaig- 
03 1 egipsios y los persianos porque 
ellos creian que la tierra habia ven- 
ido de un huevo gigante. En I ng la- 
terra los amigos mandaban sensages 
en los huevos pintados. Hoy los 
huevos estarv Henos de chocolate JT~% 
iuguetes. la leyenda dice que una 
aujer pobre y vieja pinta algunos 
huevos T l° a •scondio de sua ninoa — 
en un nido para darselo como re«alor. 
de- cuaresaa durante la escases de 
eosdda^ En seguida qua los ninosv £; 
irncontrardn lorn huevoer lot cane>to 
grande sal to del nido y se- fue. Se •* 
dice per el pueblo que conejo traio 
>ruavos de cuaresaa a, losr ninoa da Irr 
mujeres poorest Por eeo* es qua losr*; 
ninos ere en en el conejc* de- c 
, Ll ,con**a y lam huevos^ rapre 

w J. — ^ - ^sSExj* ^ 

8Im+± i# ^ppart s * im whaler cmyik 
m r i> ^fie*Bflri»emtM<rt.'^ 
fCE*% Da — y sar^tasr 
posittcefc tfaer 0 



*"•» _ , 

j wTTS^JsVas ej irwT rlrfX fiT;*--r ' 

Sbeav Stagjisavto> the* $tavtuar a5 liberty. Crow 
^j^sflaViasy ^It^ro'titrtr ^*th<* Theater, district 
'&f tSa pices erf interwart* ^opening houravanrf prices 
tftt lla^ae>. Vf ^i2CCi i^'the^ coupon be>Ig»> an* 




^^^^ieS^K»^^ Highr Scheoi: /sCT s^. 
~ A***- ' AtXrrrvlng Ave, 



f ^^*3«okIwjw New- Tors: 11237 



atsff-thsi E^o^Xrt^wen'wiir'semd^jdi* a paiphlet 



Hleaaat^eend me a pe\apklat about what to se* 



Easjs e ^ 
/Id dress 



^ail to **s. R* langer 

Bushwick H,S 
U00 Irving Ave . 




* I 


Appendix B . Instruction in native language arts and the content areas (fall and spring). ■ 

Native Language Arts -fall I9b0 * 1 


LlHJttSfc MFLE 
AND LEY,El 


NUHBER Of 

CLASSLS 


AVE WAGE CLASS 
REG. 


CLASS PERIODS 
PER WEEK 


description' 


CUKR1CULUH OR 1 
MATERIAL ift USE ■ 


Sn^fki<vh P nr n^Mwp Sneakers 

jpdll 1 all i Ul iifl Live j|/c«i*fc * * 

2 


2 


19 


5 


Native Language Arts 


Espanol 5 ■ 


kninich hnr Native Speakers 
3 


1 


2U 


5 


Native Language Arts 


H 

Espanol, Lengua Literatura ■ 


Spanish For Native Speakers 
' 4 


1 


19 


5 


Native Language Arts 


Conozca Su Idioaa 1 


Spanish ror native ^peaners 
5 


2 


29 


5 


Regents Level 1 1 1 
Spanish 


Tl ts>a*ol Es Nuestra Lengua ■ 


Spanish for Native Speakers 


2 






Advanced Spanish 


Narradorjes Doainicanos; 1 
Lecturas hispanoaiaerkanas • 1 




\ Spring I9ttl 

T 


| 


Cnimch frtr Mil luff SnPAkPT^ 

^panisn ror nai nc j^cbrci > 

2 


2 • 


11 

\ 


S 


Native Language Arts 


Espanol 5 1 


jpanisn rui imi i»c jpc«»si * 
3 


2 


13 


5 


Native Language Arts 


Espanol 1 , Lengua Literatura 1 


kn^nich For Ha t \ Sneakers 


' 


12 


b 


Native Language Arts 


Conozca Su Idiowa 


ininlch P nr Mittjwp Sneakers 

s " 


1 


34 


6 


Regents Level 11 1 
Spanish 


El Espanol Es 
" Nuestra Lengua 1 


c, un i,;K Fnr' Motive Sneakers 
jpanisn r ui not i»c - , k •* 

6 


I 


39 


6 


Regents Level 1 1 1 
Spanish 


Tesoro Hispanico 3 yr. Wkbk, 


Spanish for Native Speakers 

; 


1 


13 


6 


Advanced Spanish 


NarradoresOoiainicanos; etc. 


Q or Native Speakers 

ERLC B/9 


> 1 


lb 


6 


Advanced Spanish 


Lecturas hispanoaiteri cartas 


» 





CONTtM AMCA COURSES* - FALL UttO 



COURSE TITL^ 
AND LEVEL 



Fundamental Hathematlcs 1 



Fundamental Hathematlcs 2 



Ninth-fear Mathematics 1 



Ninth Year Mathematics 2 



Biolog* 1 



General Science 1, 



Social Studies I 



American Studies 1 



Guitar 1 



Typing I 



NUMBER OF 

CLASSES 



% 1 



AVERAGE 
REGISTER 



24 




23 



3b 



29 



LANGUAGE(S) UP 
mSTRUCTIOM 



<W1 Spanish 
> 101 English 0 



701 Spanish 
> 301 English 



661 Spanish 
361 English 



StffSp^nisV 
SOI English 



T 



SOI Spanish- 
N$pl English 

x 



ttui Spanish 
> ,201 English 

V — 

801 Spanish 
201 English 



701 Spanish 
301 English 



2i>l Spanish 
751 English 



201 Spanish 
601 English 



CRITERIA m 
SELECTION Of tf&BtNTS 



Examination Of Record 
And/Or Interview and 
Placement Test 



I P re 



1 nation Of Record 
vious Performance 



Gradl Req. For All 
Students; Sometimes 
Interview 4/Ur Exam. 
Of Re\ord 



Student's Interest 



PERCENT OF MAfEIMALS 
IN NATIVE LANGUAGE 



ERJ C urses met for 3 1/2 hours per week, 

■\ . t 



Grad. Req.; Examination 
Of Record 



66l 



601 



401 



401 



301 



nt 



601 



601 



161 



201 



* 

* > 

* 

t 

1 

Spring 1981 


, COURSE UJlfr 
AND LEVEL 


NUMBER OF 

CLASSES 


AVERAGE 
REGISTER 


LAMGUAGE(S) UP 
INSTRUCTION 


CRITERIA FOR 
SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


PERCENT OF MATERIALS. 
IN NATIVE LANGUAGE 


Funrlaw»ntal Mathematics 1 


2 

e 


30 


901 Spanish 
> 10% English 


Examination Of Record 
And/Or Interview And 
Placement Test 


60% 


Fundamental Mathematics 2 
> 


1 


43 


m Spanish 
30% English 


■ 


60% 


Ulnth-Year Mathematics 1 


I 


34 


65% Spanish 
35% English 


M 


40% 


ftlnloav 7 


1 


20 


£0% Spanish 
SOX English 


Examination Of Record 
a Previous Performance 


30% 

• 


Dl U 1 W|j ' ^ 


2 


24 


65-/0% Spanish 
30-35% English 


H 


50% 


General Science 2 


1 


23 x 


80% Spanish 
20% English 


■ 1 


75% 


Economics 1 


1 


39 


30% English 
70% Spanish 


Graduation Requirement 
For All Students; 
And/Or Examination Of 
Record 


60% 


r 

World History 1 


2 


31 


20% English 
80% Spanish - 




60% 


Ninth-Tear Hatha* 


tics 2 


1 


IS 


50% Spanish 
50% English 


Examination Of Record 
And/Or Interview And 
Placement Test 




* AH course^ me 

ERJC 


t for 3 1/2 hours per week. * 







t 

1 

\ 

Fall 1980 


^ APPENDIX C. Instruction In English is a second language. 


COURSE TlfU 
ANO LEVEL # 


NUMBER Of 

CLASSES 


AVERAGE CLASS 
REG. 


CLASS PERIODS 
PfR UCEK 


DESCRIPTION 

r — — , — 


CURRICULUM OK 
MATERIAL IN USE 


E.S..L. 1 


3 4 


21 


' 10 


elementary E.S.L. 
% ■ 


Access to English, 1 


W 

> 

• 

' o> 

CO 

1 

f 

Sprftig 1981 


E.S.I . 7 


2 


20 


10 ' 


elementary E.S.L. 

X 

- — 


Access to English, 11 


E.S.L. 3 
p 


2 


17 




Intermediate E.S.L. 


Readlnq Achievement 

r- 1 


'4.S.L. 4 


1 


'15 




Intermediate E.S.L. 


Composition Practice 


E.VL. S 


2 


IS 




advanced/transitional E.S.L. 


Writing Power 


EnqMsh M 


2 


24 


\ 


elementary E.S.L. 

f / 


English Step by Step 
with Pictures 


EnqMsh T? 
EnqMsh T3 


1 


32 


5 


elementary E.S.L. 


Lado, 2 


1 


34 




' 'Intermediate E.S.L. 


Lado, 3 


EnqMsh M 


1 


18 




„ Intermediate E.S.L. 1 


Turning Point • 








E.S.I . 1 




3 


IS 


10 


elementary ,I.S.L. „ 


Access to Enfllsh, 1 


> 

J* 

ERIC 


E.S.L. ? 


2 




10 


elementary E.5*l. 


Access to English, Jl 


E.s.t. ^ 


2 


22 -1 


5 


Intermediate E.S.L. 


Reading Achievement 


E-*S,L. 4 


1 


10 


S 


Intermediate E.S.L. 


Composition Practice 


E.S.L. */6 


1 


23 


S 


advancedAra^nsltlol^t E.S.L. 


Moby Olck: Writing Power 


"EnqMsh'M 


1 


39 


s 


elementary E.S.L. 

Q 


English Step by Step 
with Pictures 
% 


EnqMsh T? 


2 


20 

• ■ 'J 




elementary E.S.L. 
w • 


Lado, 2 / 


EnqMsh H 

— ^p- — - — -- 

fnql'lsh M 


1 




K S 


intermediate E.S.L. 


Lado, 3 * 


1 


22 , 


s 

fti 


Intermediate E.S.L. 


Turning Point 







